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Notes. 


BEOWULF IN HIGH-DUTCH SAGA. 
TRUMUINI, BisHorp OF AEBBERCURNIG (Cons. 
681), was called “Tuma” (i); Aeduini, 
King of Northumbria (+633), was called 
“Eda” (é); Aedilberg, his queen (=625), 


was ‘“ Tata” (a); Eadburga, Abbess of 
St. Mildred’s, Thanet (c. 705), was “‘ Bugga ”’; 
Saberct, King of the East Saxons (+616), was 
““Saba’’ (a). These five pet-names were 
severally formed upon different principles. 
We have their similars in construction to- 
day in Fanny, Eddy, Teddy, Betty, and 
Harry respectively. It is certain that the 
Anglo-Saxons had many more pet-names 
than the modern English, even though they 
had no counterpart to the name of the great 
Tudor queen which is served by no fewer 
than twelve ancillary eke-names. The special 
difficulty that Old Enzlish eke-names present 
is the difficulty of identification. For 
instance, how could we know, without being 
specially informed, that it was Torhthelm, 
Bishop of Leicester (737-64), who was 
affectionately called “‘ Totta”’ ? 


difficulty occurs among us to-day. If one 


had never been told that ‘‘ Tab”’ indicates and his name was Herbort. 





The same { 


Abraham, and that “ Tet’’ and ‘“ Hettie ”’ 
mean Esther, it would be no easy matter 
to divine the connexion between these pairs 
of names. 

Similarly, when we read in the Middle- 
High-Dutch lay of ‘ Biterolf’ that ‘ Boppe 
usz Tenelant’”’ was still in his childhood, 
we recognize that we are confronted by a 
problem that only genealogical knowledge 
could help us to solve. “* Boppe ”’ is clearly 
a pet-name, and Wilhelm Grimm remarks 
that the bearer of it appears in no other 
poem: “er kommt in keinem andern 
Gedichte vor” (‘ Die Deutsche Heldensage,’ 
1829, 8.135). The identification of the young 
prince and the investigation of his pedigree 
are the objects of this note. 

The High-Dutch name of “ Boppe”’ 
postulates English “ Bobby,” and *‘ Bobby ” 
and “‘ Bobba” are of very ancient origin. 
In his ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ 
1897, W. G. Searle dates occurrences of 
** Bobba ”’ as early as 759 and 764, and gives 
the documentation of them. He also cites 
P. Piper’s ‘ Libri Confraternitatum S. Galli 
et Augiensis et Fabariensis’ for the Conti- 
nental form ‘ Bobbo,” which postulates a 
Bavarian ‘“ Poppo.”’ This form, is found in the 
‘Historia Danica’ of Saxo Grammaticus, 
liber x. (ed. Miiller, 1838), p. 498, where we 
get a bishop of Hamburg of this name. 

‘* Boppe’”’ also occurs in the second half 
of the thirteenth century as the name of a 
High-Dutch poet; ep. Grimm, w.s., S. 331. 
It is no doubt to him that Grimm refers on 
p- 402 when he speaks of a well-known poet 
named Poppe. He there quotes a writer 
called the Ackermann of Bohemia who wrote 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The Ackermann puts the foliowing remark 
into the mouth of Death :— . 

‘*—um Dieterich von Bern, um den Starken 
Poppen und um den Hornen Siegfried haben wir 
nicht so viel Miihe gehabt.” [‘‘ We did not have so 
much trouble over Dietrich of Bern, the Mighty 
Poppe, and the Horny Siegfried.”’] 

“Unter dem Starken Poppen,” says Grimm, 
Zweifel der bekannte Dichter 
gemeint, welcher diesen Beinamen fiihrte 
(* Grundrisz,’ 502). Von seinem Tode gab es 
wahrscheinlich eine Sage.” [‘‘ Under the Mighty 
Poppe the known poet who bore this by-name is 
no doubt intended. There was a saga about his 
death, apparently.” 

It is not probable that a minor poet would 
be mentioned along with Dietrich of Bern 
and Siegfried, and we must call in the assist- 
ance of genealogy. 

According to ‘ Biterolf,’ Boppe usz Tene- 
lant’s mother’s brother was King of Tenelant, 
According to 


“wird ohne 
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the ‘ Vilkina Saga,’ King Herbort’s father 


was named Herthegn, and his mother was | 
U.8.5 | 


Dietrich of Bern’s sister; v. Grimm, 
S. 134. It would certainly appear that we 
are dealing with members of a royal family 
which reigned over either the whole or a 
part of Ténelant, @e., Dania. We will, 
therefore, endeavour to ideytify the kings 
who belonged to that family, and who bore 


names identical with or similar to the names | 


of Herbort and Herthegn. The deutero- 
theme -beorht in O.E. is strongly dialectal, 
and represents berht, which postulates Middle- 
High-Dutch -perht, -peraht, and New-High- 
Dutch -precht. Hence “ Herbort ”’ does not 
equate ** Herebeorht.” 

Middle-High-Dutch appears to have been 
disinclined to use -wald as a deuterotheme, 
and seems to have preferred either hari or 
wart thereto. For instances, the M.-H.-D. 
** Volkher,”’ which appears in Danish borrow- 
ings from Platt-Deutsch saga as “ Folk- 
quart,” answers to the O.E. “ Folewald.”’ 
Similarly *‘ Sewart ’’ appears in ‘ Alphart’s 
Tod’ for the earlier “‘ Sewald”’ (Grimm, w.s., 
S. 238). If we follow this slight indication 
where the Middle-High-Dutch *‘ Herbort ”’ is 
concerned, we shall arrive at *Herbald. 
This postulates O.E. Herebeald, and that 
really is the name of a king ruling over 
the Géatas, a people of Dania, or Ténelant 
Herebeald was the elder brother of Hedcyn 
of ‘ Beowulf’ and ‘ Widsith,’ and was acci- 
dentally slain by him. Their father, we 
learn from ‘ Beowulf,’ was named Hrdel. 
The O.E. Hr&)- appears (with metathesis 
of 7) on certain coins of Edward the Confessor 
as Herp(-cyn). Hence the prototheme of 
“ Herp-egn ’ of the ‘ Vilkina Saga’ corre- 
sponds to that of the O.E. Hred-el of 
‘ Beowulf.” The representation of -el by 
-egn (=én) is casual; ep. himmel with heofon, 
and Hétel with Héoden. We cannot expect 
identity in both themes of the names of 
princes in legends, and we do not always get 
it even in the Chronicles. 


Herebeald and Hedecyn, the sons of 
Hreel, had a sister who is not named. She 


married Ecgbéow, a prince of the Weg- 
mundingas, and was mother of Béowulf. 
On one hand, then, we have three princes, 
namely, Hr#el, Herebeald, and Béowulf, 
occurring in O.E. in clearly specified re- 
lationship to one another; and, on the 
other hand, in Middle-High-Dutch and 
Danish we get Herthegn, Herbort, and 
Boppe standing in exactly the same relation- 
ships, sc., father and grandfather, son and 
maternal uncle, and grandson and sister’s 
son. These concurrences justify the identifi- 


cation of ‘‘ Boppe usz Tenelant ”’ 
Béowulf, Prince of the Géatas of Dania. 

A fifth point is the epithet applied to 
| Poppe by the Ackermann of Bohemia 
jnamely, der Starke, i.e., the Mighty, the 
Strong. There is one particular character- 
istic of Béowulf which distinguishes him 
from all the other princes of his day and 
time; that is, his wonderful strength of 
body. In ‘ Beowulf,’ at 1. 379, we are told 
that the hero had * pritiges manna megen- 
creft on his mundgripe,”’ @.e., “‘ he had the 
strength of thirty men in his handgrip.” 
This elucidates and justifies the phrase der 
Starke Poppe. 

A sixth point is the statement in ‘ Biterolf ’ 
that Boppe usz Tenelant was “‘ still in his 
first vouth.”” This statement is a necessary 
corollary to the fact that Eormenric of the 
Gotas was still living, inasmuch as Boppe 
stood in the third degree of descent from 


with 





Eormenric’s brother “‘ Dietmar.’ Thus: 
Boppe, sister's son of Herbort ; Herbort, 


sister's son of Theodric ; Theodric, son of 
Diet-mar (7.e., Merewih*). This indicates 
that Eormenric was an old man at the time 
of the action of ‘ Biterolf,’ sc., at least 65. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





A WEBSTER-MASSINGER PLAY. 
“THE Farr MAID OF THE INN.’ 


Ir has hitherto been assumed that Webster’s 
extant dramatic work is limited to ten plays, 
four of which (‘The White Devil,’ ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ 
and ‘ Appius and Virginia’) he wrote alone ; 
three (‘Sir Thomas’ Wyat,’ Westward 
Hoe,’ and ‘ Northward Hoe’) in collabora- 


tion with Dekker; and cne (‘A Cure 
for a Cuckold >) in collaboration with 
Rowley. This list is exclusive of the 


‘ Induction ’ to Marston’s ‘ Malcontent,’ 
which is also his, and ‘ The Thracian Wonder,’ 
of which (though attributed by its first 
publisher to Webster and Rowley) his part- 
authorship is generally denied. It has never 
been suspected that Webster collaborated 
with Massinger; but such is the fact. 
‘The Fair Maid of the Inn,’ licensed on 
22 Jan., 1626, and first printed in the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher folio of 1647, is un- 
doubtedly a Webster-Massinger play. 





* Mérewih is indicated by the Frankish sib-name 
‘* Mérewioingas” ; ‘ Beowulf,’ 1. 2921. The city of 
Theodric was ‘ M&ringaburh”’; * Deor’s Lament,’ 
1.19. In the Kentish dialect %, the i-umlaut of a 
(Mar-i-), became é; ep. Wright, ‘O.E. Grammar,’ 
$134. i. & postulates Old Saxon é; ep. 
| ‘* Mérouechus”’ of Gregory of Tours. 
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Boyle* ascribes to Massinger Act I., Act IIT. 
se. ii, and Act V. se. iii. This is correct, 
except that there are traces of Webster's 
collaboration in Act III. se. ii. and in Act V. 
sc. iii., the prose at the end of the last scene 
(after the entry of the Host, Forobosco, and 
the Clown) being substantially his. Act IT., 
Act III. se. i, Act IV. se. ii, and Act V. 
sc. i. and ii. are wholly Webster’s. The 
evidence of Webster’s authorship of these 
scenes is absolutely conclusive. They ex- 
hibit many of his peculiarities of vocabulary 
and phraseology, and reveal a number of 
connexions with his acknowledged works, 
borrowing freely from, Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
and Overbury’s ‘ Characters.’ The only scene 


about which there can be any doubt is 
Act IV. se. i., which is probably mainly 
Webster’s. 


The following indications of Webster’s 
authorship* are noted in the order in whicn 
they occur in the play. 


ACT II. sc. 1. 


Cesario has been wounded by Mentivole in 
a duel, and whilst Cesario’s father, Alberto, 
is in conference with the physician and surgeon 
in attendance upon his son, Clarissa (Cesario’s 
sister) enters with her mother, Mariana, 
and loudly bewails the condition of the 
wounded man. Alberto chides his daughter 
for disturbing her brother’s slumbers, and 
(addressing his wife) exclaims :— 

oe go, go, take caroch, 

And, as you love me, you and the girl retire. 
This habit of repeating the word “ go 
is characteristic of Webster. There are 
three instances of it in ‘ The White Devil,’ 
three in ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ and one 
in ‘The Devil’s Law Case.’ For the pur- 
pose of illustration I quote an instance 
from each play :— 

go, go, complain to the great duke. 
*The White Devil,’ II. i. ( Hazlitt, ii. 38). 

Go, go, give your foster-daughters good counsel. 

* Duchess of Malfy,’ JI. ii. (ii. 187). 
Go, go presently, 
And reveal it to the Capuchin. 
‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ V. iii. (iii. 109). 

A few lines further on Alberto, urging the 
physician and surgeon to “ tend their patient 
with best observance,’’ adds :— 

And think what payment his recovery 
Shall show’r upon you 
Of all men breathing. 


9 





* New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 1880-86, 
pp. 610, 611. 

t The references within parentheses are to 
volume and page of Hazlitt’s edition of Webster 
(Reeves & Turner, 1897). 


The expression “‘ of all men living” occurs 
several times in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ and 
| once in the same play we have “ of all men 
_ breathing ” :— 
Woodrof. Why, then, of all men living, do you 
address 
This report to me, that ought of all men breathing 
To have been the last 0’ th’ roll, except the husband, 
| That should have heard of ’t ? 


V. i. (Hazlitt, iv. 87) 


| There is no reason to believe that it was any 
| commoner in Webster’s time than it is now. 


At this point Mentivole appears on the 
scene. Atberto expresses surprise at his 
visit, which he suggests is due merely to a 
desire to exult over his adversary. This 
accusation Mentivole denies :— 

wie do not miscontrue, 
In your distaste of me, the true intent 
Of my coming hither. 
That here again the language is the lan- 
guage of Webster may be seen on comparison 
with a passage in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ 
II. iii. (111. 45-6) :-— 

Ariosto [to Romelio]. 

_ _ hither . 
Was to persuade you to patience. 

In all Webster’s plays, from *‘ The Duchess 
of Malfy’ onwards, will be found borrowings 
from, Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ ‘The Duchess of 
Malfy’ and ‘The Devil’s Law Case’ in 
particular are full of them. One phrase 
made a great impression upon the dramatist. 
It is in Book III. of the ‘ Arcadia’ :— 

‘**Dorus wandered.. ... in the woods, crying for 
pardon of her who could not hear him, but indeed 
was grieved for her absence, having given the wound 
to him through her own heart.” — Routledge’s ed., 
p- 305. 

He introduces it in ‘ The Devil's Law Case,’ 
ITI. iii. (iii. 68) :— 

Leonora. You have given him the wound you 

_ Speak of 
Quite through your mother’s heart ; 
and in ‘A Cure for a Cuckold,’ IV. ii. (iv. 65) :— 

Clare. O, you have struck him dead through my 

heart ! 
Not content with this he returns to it in 
this play :— 

Mentivole [to Alberto]. I have 1un my sword 

quite through your heart 
And slightly hurt your son. 
And within a space of little more than fifty 
lines we find another echo of it in one of 
Cesario’s speeches. Cesario begs Alberto 
not to allow the order he has given to his 
servants to cut off Mentivole’s right hand 
to be carried into execution, exclaiming :— 
__ +seif you do proceed thus cruelly, | 
There is no question in the wound you give him, 
I shall bleed to death for ’t. 


uss my intent of coming 
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ACT II. sc. 1. 


This, a prose scene, introducing us to the 


** Host ’’ of the inn, and the Clown, servant 
to the mountebank Forobosco, is also 
Webster’s. In the course of the dialogue 


between these two persons, the Host asks 
the Clown whether it is a fact that in 
England the ladies ‘‘ take physic for fashion.” 
“Yes, sir,” says the Clown, “and many 
times die to keep fashion.”’ 

Host. How? die to keep fashion ? 

Clown. Yes, I have known a lady sick of the 
smallpox. only to keep her face from pit-holes, 
take cold, strike them in again, kick up the heels, 
and vanish. 

This speech is quite in Webster’s style, and 

there is in the dialogue between Bosola and 

the ‘‘ Old Lady ” of * The Duchess of Malfy ’ 

an anecdote of much the same sort :— 

There was a lady in France, that having had the 

smalipox 

Flay’d the skin off her face, to make it more level. 
i. (ii. 80). 

The Hostess now enters with Biancha. 
her supposed daughter, ‘* The Fair Maid of 
the Inn,’ and the following dialogue ensues :-— 

Host. Here comes my wife and daughter. 

Clown. You have a pretty commodity of this 
night-worm ” 

Host. Why, man? 

Clown. She is a pretty lure to draw custom to 
your ordinary. 

Host. Dost think I keep her to that purpose? 

Clow n. When a dove-house is empty, there is 
cummin-seed used to purloin from the rest of the 
neiyhbours. 

In ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ and ‘ The 
Devil's Law Case’ Webster borrows from 
Overbury’s ‘Characters’ almost as _fre- 
quently as he does from the ‘ Arcadia.’ 
There is good reason to believe that he him- 
self was the author of some, at least, of the 
additional ‘ Characters’ (‘New and Choise 
Characters of Severall Authors’) published 
in 1615, for not only are they just as deeply 
indebted to Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ and Florio’s 
‘Montaigne’ as are Webster’s plays, but 
they frequently borrow identical passages, 
and vary their phrasing in the same way. 
In this instance, however, Webster has had 
recourse to one of the first set of ‘ Cha- 
racters ’ published in 1614. Of ‘An Host’ 
the ‘ Character ’-writer observes :— 

‘*His wife is the cummin-seed of his dove-house, 
and to be a guest is the warrant of her liberty.” 
— ‘Characters,’ ed. Rimbault, 1890, 

‘ 

Soon afterwards, in one of Biancha’s speeches, 
we have :— 
Sir, the Gentleman 
Is every way so noble, 





with which we may compare 
aan aman so every way 
Deserving. Cte 
‘Cure for a Cuckold,’ IV, ii. (iv 


You are a creature every way complete. 
Thid., V.i. (iv. 82). 


. 74-5). 


ee as you 
Are every way well-parted. | mie 
Ibid., V. i. (iv. 84), 
Biancha goes on to say that though she is, 
of necessity, familiar to every guest, yet she 
will be a stranger to their vices, a remark 
which calls from the Hostess the approving 
exclamation, 
Right my daughter : 
She has the right strain of her mother. 
This unusual adverbial use of “ right ”’ is 
several times to be met with in Webster’s 
acknowledged plays, ¢.g.. 
Right the fashion of the world! 
‘Duchess of Malfy,’ III. v. (ii. 225 
The gallant’ s fashion right. 
*Devil’s Law Case,’ III, iii. (iii. 65), 


Tis the world right. ere ba; 
* Appius and Vi irginia,’ V. iii. (iii. 218). 


ACT II. sc. 11. 


A short scene, in verse, describing an 
interview between Mentivole and Baptista. 
The verse has the unmistakable impress of 
Webster, and we may note a characteristic 
exclamation cf Baptista’s : 

O my fury! 


With which we may compare Cornelia’s 
ery in ‘ The White Devil’ on witnessing the 


murder of Marcello (IV. v.): 
O my horror ! 
and also a few lines later in the mani scene : 
O my perpetual sorrow 
(Hazlitt, ii. 108). 
and Jolenta in ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ 
IIT. iii. : 
O my fantastical wae * ! 
Hazlitt, iii. 66) 
Such exclamations, siitii not peculiar 
to Webster, are rarely met with outside his 
plays. 
ACT II. sc. Iv. 


In the last of Clarissa’s speeches preceding 
the entry of Mariana with a sailor we have 
dese the sad 
And unexpected quarrel, which divided 
So noble and so excellent a friendship, 
Which, as I ne'er had magic to foresee, 
So I cowd not prevent. 
In ‘ The White Devil’ 
Man may his fate foresee, but rot ksnevent. 
. di. (ii. 137). 
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and in ‘ The Duchess of Malfy’ : 
O most imperfect light of human reason, 
That mak’st us so unhappy to foresee 
What we can least prevent! hee: 
III. ii. (ii. 208). 


All three passages were inspired by, and the 
last is an almost literal rendering of, a. sen- 
tence occurring in Gynecia’s speech at the 
beginning of Book IIL. of the ‘ Arcadia’ :— 
“OQ imperfect proportion of reason, which can 
make too much foresee and too little prevent !” 
The sailor who accompanies Mariana 
brings Cesario the news that his father has 
met his death by drowning. This news is 
received by Cesario with a remark which, 
with slight variations, is constantly on the 
lips of Webster’s characters : 
I pray thee leave us. 
Mariana then observes : 
I have a sorrow of another nature, equal to the 
former. 
and Cesario replies : 
And most commonly they come together. 
The reflection that misfortunes never come 
singly is, of course, proverbial; but it is 
none the less noteworthy that it is to be found 
twice in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case’ :— 
One mischief never comes alone. 
II. i. (iii. 40). 
Ido look now for some great misfortunes 
l'o follow ; for indeed mischiefs...... 
Wists, never come to prey upon us single. 
III. iii. (iii. 67). 
H. DUGDALE SYKEs. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





’ 


“'TRUMBREL”’ IN THE ‘N.E.D.’ (See 
11 §. xii. 79).—In your notice of the latest 
instalment of the ‘N.E.D.’ you refer to the 
dialectal use of “ tumbrel.’’ This is noticed 
also in the ‘ Dictionary ’ itself, but in another 
connexion. We are told that in dialect it 
has the meaning of “a square rack for 
holding fodder in the open field or yard.” 
This is the use with which I have been 
familiarized in Lincolnshire, but I venture 
to think that these “tumbrels’’ are not 
* racks.” In Nottinghamshire I have 
usually heard them called “ cribs,” and this 
seems the better word for them. Surely 
“rack”? suggests bars, or some sort of 
open-work, which these things have not, nor 
has “erib’’ necessarily this implication. 
It is perhaps worth saying that I do not 
find several new pharmaceutical words in the 
latest double-section of the great Dictionary. 
The most important of these are “ tubo- 
curine”’ and “ tumenol.” Cc. C. B. 


| 
| 





A LetrreR oF MADAME D’ARBLAY.— 
Amongst some old War Office records I 
recently came across the following letter of 
Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), which 
may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

War Office, 43/51,129. 
Lower Sloane Street, Chelsea, 

Dear Sir August 5%, 1814 

T enclose you the Letter of Mad* la Comtesse 
de Maurville, for whose distress & petition I have 
solicited your assistance. You cannot give it for a 
—_ estimable person, either in principle or con- 

uct. 

She sustained herself here by giving instructions, 
in French, &e., to several young persons, assembled 
for that purpose, under her roof, till the Truce of 
Amiens inspired her with better, but false hopes, 
of ameliorating her condition abroad. Once there, 
however disappointed, she found no means to 
return; & her present claims upon the generosity 
of This Government, were precisely such as to annul 
all appeal upon that under which she lingered. She 
subsisted, therefore, almost wholly upon the hospi- 
tality of a relation, M. de la Tour du Pin, of late, 
Prefect at Brussels: a place he never accepted till 
threatened with an execution in his mouldering 
Chateau, near Bordeaux, from penury and revolu- 
tionary ruin. Louis 18 has ae. I am told, made 
him Ambassadour to Holland: but he has only his 
a: & his good Cousin, Mad® de Maur- 
ville, anxiously desires to hang no longer wholly on 
his benevolence. 

I beg my kindest love to my dear Fanny, & 
many embrassades to my little Favourite—the 
Favourite of my dearest Father !—& may believe 
me, Dear Sir, your affect® Fr' & Serv'. 

F. B. p’ARBLAY. 
[Endorsed] 


Charles Raper,* Esi., 
Cook’s Grounds, King’s Road. 
[*Of the Foreign Department, 
‘ War Office.] 

Several letters in French from the Comtesse 
de Maureville will be found in a small packet 
under the reference given above. The Comte 
de Maureville, Captain in the French Royal 
Navy, died in 1797. 

E. H. FATRBROTHER. 


FOLK - SPEECH (WORCESTERSHIRE) : 
* Piain.’—My gardener, who and whose 
forebears have for a long time resided in 
south-east Worcestershire, in reply to & 
question as to the popularity of a certain 
parson, described him as a very “plain” 
man; and when I asked what he meant, said 
that the parson was an affable and approach- 
able man, and that he had used and heard 
used the word “ plain” in that sense all his 
life. In ‘A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
used in South-East Worcestershire,’ by 
Jessie Salisbury (1893), the word does not 
appear. Is it known to be used elsewhere 
than here in a like way ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 
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MEREDITH AND SHAKESPEARE.—There is 
an obvious resemblance between Antony’s 
outburst against Cleopatra after his final 
defeat (‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IV. xii. 16), 
beginning :— 

All is lost, 
This foul Egyptian has betrayed me, 


and Alvan’s ravings against Clotilde in 
chap. x. of ‘The Tragic Comedians,’ when 


| 
| 
= | 
= | 
| 


she informs him that henceforth they should | 


be strangers. Indeed, this paragraph of 
Meredith might serve as a comment upon 
onher scene :— 
* Big natures in their fits of explosiveness must 
taken by flying shots, as dwarfs peep on a 
monster, or the Seythian attacked a phalanx. 
Were we to hear all the roarings of the shirted 
Hercules a world of comfortable little ones would 
doubt the unselfishness of his love of Dejaneira. 
Yes, really, they would think it was not a chival- 
rous love, they would consider that he thought of 
himself too much. They would doubt, too, of 
his being a gentleman !”’ 
When Cleopatra has 
proceeds :— 


be 


left him Antony 
Tis well thouw’rt gone, 

If it be well to live, but better ‘twere 

Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 

Might have prevented many. Eros, hoa! 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me 

Surely the reference to the shirted Her- 
cules in the passage from Meredith shows 
that, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
he had gone to Shakespeare for the idea of 
the scene. L. CoLitison-MORLEY. 


‘Les Matin&es pu Ror DE PrRUSSE.’— 
One of the London evening papers having 
once more called attention to this book, it 
will be interesting to point out that a con- 
temporary of Frederick the Great, the 
suspected author (who denied, however, the 
authorship), has the following remark on the 
subject :— 

‘Apres avoir lu un pamphlet qui a pour titre 


Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse’: ‘Crest, dit-il 
{Frederick}, VYouvrage de gens qui n’ont rien a 
faire.’ ’—‘ Observations sur la Prusse, > by Bernardin 


de Saint-Pierre. 
K. 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS USED AS BuG- 
BEARS.—Some years ago ‘ N. & Q.’ discussed 
the custom of using celebrated commanders, 
&c., as bugbears to cow wayward children. 
It may be well to note the following threat. 
A letter written on 21 July, 1915, relates :— 

‘There was a soldier's baby in the carriage 
yesterday, very much afflicted with its teeth, poor 
little soul. Its mother tried to stop the cries of 
distress by saying, ‘ I'll give you to the Germans.’ 
It was wonderful what a soothing effect it had, 
and the babe was only twenty months.” 


P. W. G. M. 





| into the cover. 


Oneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Bookworms.—Could any of your readers 
kindly give me any information about 
bookworms? I have recently had an 
epidemic of them through my books. They 
spread with appalling rapidity, and a book 
that I have bought one week will be filled 
with them in the next. Unless I can dis- 
cover some efficient remedy against these 
pests, I shall be forced either to sell (if I can) 
or destroy about 150 books, through which, 
in the course of two or three months, they 
have swept like a pestilence. The species 
I am afflicted with is either, I thinks 
(1) Xylophaga or (2) Dermestes Lorda,ius. 
These, to the best of my knowledge, attack 
only the leather or vellum bindings, and leave 
the actual pages untouched. They make 
small, neat, circular holes in the sides and 
backs, and I have never once discovered one 
of them. With terrible discrimination, they 
leave modern books severely alone. The 
remedies I have attempted are : (1) sulphur 
candle ; (2) beeswax and turpentine over 
the backs and sides ; (3) quarantining those 
attacked with the insect ; (4) exposure to the 
sun and to heat (even to the extent of 
cockling the sides of some of the books) ; 
(5) sprinkling the shelves with naphthaline 
powder ; and (6) injecting formalin into the 
holes. These efforts may have checked the 
worm’s ravages, but they have not extir- 
pated it. I may, of course, be wrong 
as to the species; the books I have 
consulted in the British Museum are too 
technically scientific for my very elementary 
knowledge. I suspect that the contagion 
spread from three folio Bacons which I 
bought about six months ago. One of these 
Bacons has now seventy-five holes drilled 
Others of the folios (which 
the worm, or louse, or scorpion, whatever it 
is, attacks) have only two or three holes. I 
should be very greatly obliged to the scholars 
and bibliophiles who read *N. & Q.’ if they 
would come to my rescue and provide me 
with further suggestions either to rid the 
books of the insects, or to prevent them from 
further encroachments. I think a clay soil 
and the recent damp weather may have been 
instrumental in encouraging what Blades 
calls “* the enemies of books.”’ 

H. J. MAsSsINGHAM. 

10, Priory Gardens, Highgate, N 
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TRESHAM GREGG, GAOLER OF NEWGATE 


PRISON, DUBLIN, IN 1803.—Information re- 
quired about this individual. Was he any 
relation to Hugh Gregg, ‘“‘an eminent 
peruke maker in High Street,” who married 
Rose, daughter of Thomas Tresham, and 
was grandfather of Dr. Tresham James 
Gregg, D.D., the well-known preacher ? 
Watty Cox. 


REGIMENTAL Mess.—Could any corre- 
spondent inform me what was the hour of 
regimental mess in the British Army in the 
middle of the eighteenth century ? — 

A. C. RoBINson. 


LONDON PrRiINntTERS.—I should be obliged 
for the dates of birth, and for biographical 
details,of the following London printers :— 

1. James Dover, Tower Hill, c. 1704. 

2. Thomas Ilive, Aldersgate Street, c. 1704. 

3. Richard Reily, c. 1740. 

4. Viuda Moore, c 1771. Printer of a 
Spanish translation of the Jewish Daily 
Prayers. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


“WHILE” or “ Wutst.’—Which of 
these is the correct form? Personally, I 
alwavs say ‘“‘ whilst,’’ but I notice that most 
people now say .“‘ while.” A. R. 


NAPOLEON’S BEQUEST TO CANTILLON.— 
It has been stated that Napoleon left 
10,000 frances to Cantillon because this 
person had tried to assassinate the Duke of 
Wellington. Who was Cantillon? When 
was he tried ? What was the result of the 
trial ? What were the actual words of the 
codicil to Napoleon’s will making this 
bequest ? JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Magor Wititam LAwRENcE.—He was a 


younger brother of Sir Thomas Lawrence, | 


P.R.A. Early in life he was an actor, but 
left the stage and joined the Army, where 
he reached the rank of major. He _ pre- 
deceased by many years his famous brother 
(who died in 1830). What was the exact 
date of Major Lawrence’s death ? 

HoRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


PorRTRAIT BY SiR THOMAS LAWRENCE.—A 


; on some tapestry. 





portrait of Miss Thayer, afterwards Madame | 


Thiebault, was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1813. Who was she, and who 
was M. Thiebault, her husband ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PAINE & Foss.—This was a well-known 
firm of publishers at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Horace BLeEACcKLeEY. 
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‘Batu’? Monracur.—Where can I find 
a life of this actor, whose daughter Emmeline 
Montague (died 1911) married Henry Comp- 
ton. The late Tom Paulton’s wife, Emme- 
line Montague, has been claimed as a grand- 
daughter of ‘“ Bath’ Montague. Is this 
correct ? J. M. Buiioc#. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 

EXPLANATION OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any one give me information concerning 
the following ?— 

1. The phrase, “ A la mode du pays de 
Pole.” 

2. The Abbé Kakatoes and the Marquis de 
Croquemitaine, both mentioned by Thackeray 
in the ‘ Roundabout Paper” * On Being 
Found Out.’ 

3. The “ seven or eight Irish bishops, the 
probates of whose wills were mentioned in 
last year’s journals,” referred to by Thac- 
keray in * On Clerical Snobs.’ 

Paxton SIMMONS. 

University of Texas. 


“THE EigHT VALYAUNTES.’—These are 
mentioned in an inventory, together with 
the Nine Worthies and others, as represented 
Who were they ? Where 
can we find anything about them ? 

J. Fs. 

Winterton, Lines. 

Puncn’s WHOLE PLay: 
Prot.—An old song mentions ‘ Punch’s 
whole play of the Gunpowder Plo..” I 
should like to know the words of this, and 
whether the play was a stock piece in the 
repertoire of the Punch and Judy man? 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


GUNPOWDER 


Worksop. 


Map or BerKsHIRE.—What is the earliest 
map of East Berkshire showing roads ? 
E. E. Cope. 


HELEN VACARESCU’S ‘BARD OF THE 
Diusovitza.—Can any one inform me 
whether this book is really a collection of 
Roumanian folk-songs or (in whele or in 
part) a “fake” by the “collector”? I 
have been told that it is the latter, and 
certainly, if the poems it contains are folk- 
songs, they are very extraordinary specimens 
of their class ; but, on the other hand, there 
is a spirit about many of them which suggests 


‘that they rest on a basis of genuine folk- 


Particulars will oblige. 


poetry. The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in 
its article on ‘ Rumania,’ does not mention 
Helen Vacarescu as a collector of folk-songs ; 
but under the heading ‘ Vacarescu’ she is 
referred to (I quote from memory) as having- 
enriched Rumanian literature with her 
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gesting that the poems are original. I may 

mention that it contains a ‘Song of the 

Shroud (while Spinning it).’ See ante, p. 66. 
H. I. B. 


Worps oF PorEmM WANTED.—The following 
verses of a poem, entitled ‘England and 
America,’ were quoted in The Review of 
Reviews some time about 1898 :— 

Mother of Celt. and of Cymric, and Briton, 

Nurse of lone isles, in the Asian main, 
Dee) in thy heart is the mother-love written 

Who ever sought it, and sought it in vain. 

Thou gatherest all with enfoldings maternal— 

Races wide sundered, the fair and the swart, 
Sunburnt or scorched, by the frost wind hibernal, 

Thou holdest them all in thy cherishing heart ! 
These are mere aliens—but thou hadst a daughter, 

Her tirstling words—they were lisped at thy knee, 
Thou hearest her voice. beyond the gray water! 

How like is the voice—the face like to thee ! 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the 
remainder of the poem, which I believe 
originally appeared in an American pub- 
lication ? JOHN PATCHING. 

Lewes. 


Sr JOHN Fixncu: IpSswicH AND ASHFORD. 
—In his will Sir John Finch left to relatives 
‘the Mannor of Herald at Ipswich ” and the 
* Parsonage of Ashford” in the county cf 
Kent. I should be glad of information 
concerning both these places. The Rector 
of Ashford tells me that he has never heard 
of the ‘ Parscnage’’—the rector’s house 
being known as ‘** The College,’’ Ashford, and 
that he e>n find no reference to Finch in the 
Register. T. A. Matiocu, M.D. 


TENNYSON AND GOLDSMITH : A PARALLEL. 
—Can any reader bring forward a parallel 
to the lines in Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ 
Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
besides the following in Goldsmith’s ‘ Tra- 
veller ’ ?— 

Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
That like the circle hounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 

There is another reference in Goldsmith 
to the horizon, which I cannot for the moment 
trace, and should be glad to hear about. 
The above chance coincidence has not been 
published, I think, previously, although 
both poems, of course, are literary common- 
places—‘ quamquam inter arma _ silent 
Muse.” CEcIL OWEN. 
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EmpLoyMENT OF Witp Brasts IN WarR- 
FARE.—I should be glad to know of any 
| passages in mcdern or ancient writings where 
there is mention of this }practice. A well- 
known place in Lucretius, V. 1302 ff. 
enumerates (besides elephants) wild bulls, 
wild boars, and lions. J. P PoOstGate. 

The University, Liverpool. 





Dr. Bussy: Roserts.—In J. T. Smith’s 
‘Nollekens and his Times’ (1895), p. 167, 
it is stated that 
“our friend Roberts, of the Exchequer, has Busby’s 
house at Ealing, where Busby’s Walk still remains, 
on which the doctor used to exercise of a morning 
to ‘wash his lungs,’ as he used to say.” 

I should be glad to know more of “ our 
friend ”’ Roberts, and of his house at Ealing, 
where Busby is said to have lived. 

G. F. R. B. 


RIcHARD MArTyN, who died in 1502, styles 
himself ‘‘ Bishop in the Universal Church,” 
and desired to be buried in the Greyfriars’ 
Church at Canterbury. He bequeathed his 
second mitre, his cross-staff, and his eross- 
head to his church of Lydd (Kent), and 


mentions also his church of Ickham. Of 
what see could he have been Bishop? He 


is not mentioned in the ‘ D N.B.’ 
W. L. Kine. 
Paddock Wood. 


OVERLAND PanorAmMA.—André Melly, in 
his ‘ Lettres d’Egypte et de Nubie,’ London 
(privately printed), 1852, refers (p. 7) to 
“le panorama de Overland.” Was this 
Overland Panorama an exhibition in London 
or a book ? Jf the former, was any catalogue 
or guide to it printed, or what is known 
about it ? Frrepk. A. EDWARDS. 


‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.’—I 
should be grateful for a clue to the following 
points which I have failed to find :— 

1. Who was the Florentine knight who 
escaped from a high tower in Brescia by 
means of his squire’s shooting the end of a 
long line in at his window (chap. x.) ? 

2. What is the reference for the sweating 
of statues (a) before the battle of Chaeronza ? 
(6) during Cicero’s Consulship (chap. lxxiv.) ? 

3. What was the Festum Dei Mortis at 
Rome (ibid.) ? 

4. Who was Ephis, who had an adventure 
with a lion similar to that of Androclus 
(ibid.) ? 

5. What is the meaning of “ Jairi.” 
applied apparently to prison governors 
(chap. x.) ? and “ Gorgonii,’ applied to 
rustics (chap. xxiv.) ? 
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6. What is the allusion in “‘ petrified around 
the untasted food, as Eastern poets feigned ”’ 
(chap. xe.) ? 

7. What is the authority for the statement 
(chap. li.) that ‘ betrothed couples often 
came together without any further ceremony, 
and their children were legitimate’ ? and 
(chap. xevili.) that “ throughout Europe 
excepting only the southern part of Britain, 
there were three irregular marriages, the 
highest of which was....a betrothal before 
witnesses ”’ ? 

8. Where is the ‘‘ Quariana’s Cliff” of 
‘Rokeby,’ I. xvi. (chap. xl.) ? 

9. Where can I get information about 
(?the hermits) Aventine, Albert of Suabia, 
and Nicholas of the Rock (chaps. xciv., 
xev.) ? 

10. Whence 
tions :— 

(a) Que nune perscribere longum est (chap ix.). 

(b) Qui hante femmes et dey, Il mourra en 
pauvretey (chap. xxxvii.). 

(c) That noting all seemed nought to note (chap. 
XXXiX.). 

(2) The Lord is debonnair, Let sinners nought 
despair (chap. lv.). 

(e) Post tot naufragia tutus (chap. lvii.). 

(f) Zeds éorw dupavds, Zeds te yh, Leds roe mdvra 
(chap. lxxiv.). 

(g) Credat qui credere possit (zbid.). 

(kh) Occasio avarsitize nomen pauperum (chap. xciv.). 


11. Where is the following prayer to be 
found ?— 

Quem querimus ‘adjutorem nisi te Domine, qui 
pro peccatis nostris juste irascaris ? 2. 3 

Sancte Deus, Sancte fortis, Sancte et misericors 
Salvator, amare morti ne tradas nos. 

C. B. WHEELER. 
80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


are the following quota- 


{[(f) Asschylus, ‘Heliades’: Fragments: 65a 
Dindorf. ] 
THE KNottys FAamity.—I seek for in- 


formation as to the pedigrees of Sir Henry 
Knollys of Grove Place, Nursling, in the 
county of Southampton, knighted at White- 
hall in 1633, Comptroller of the Household of 
Charles I. He married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, Governor of 
Porchester Castle. Sir Henry (obiit 1635) is 
said to have been grandson of John Knollys 
who settled in Hampshire in the time of 
Henry VIII. The pedigree, from Sir Henry 
onwards, until the male line became extinct 
in 1752, is given by Mr. B. W. Greenfield, 
F.S.A., in his ‘ Notes in Grove Place,’ 
printed in the Hampshire Field Club Pro- 
ceedings for May, 1895. In Woodward's 
‘History of Hampshire’ (vol. i.), under 
‘ Nursling,’ Sir ‘‘ Henry Knowles ”’ is said to 





have claimed descent from Sir Rokert 
Knowles, the great military commander, 
‘‘who died on his ‘Norfolk Manor, 1407. His de- 
scendant, Sir Francis Knowles, was born in Oxford- 
shire ; his wife was a niece’of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
and therefore a first cousin of Queen Elizabeth...... 
Sir Henry, like his wife’s aunt, was a spleeny 
Lutheran.” 

In the ceiling of Grove Place (said to have 
been erected about 1580) are the royal arms 
with “ E.R.,” and it is sometimes suggested 
that they were placed there after a sojourn 
by Queen Elizabeth. It is not a little 
puzzling, for Lady Catherine Knollys (widow 
of Sir Henry) was fined as a recusant in 
1655; as was her daughter, the Lady 
Philedelphia, widow of Sir John Mill, Knight. 
On the other hand, the Rev. Theodore Wilks, 
son of the Rector of Nursling, wrote the 
history of that parish for Woodward’s 
‘ History.’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me what was the Christian name of the 
daughter of Mary Bolyn (wife of William 
Carey, sister of Queen Anne Bolyn)? At 
her death in 1546 she is said to have “ left, 
together with her son”’ (Henry Carey, born 
1524, died 1596, created Baron Hudsden), “‘ a 
daughter married to Sir Francis Knollys.” 
Was that Sir Francis Knollys (born 1514, 
died 1596) Treasurer of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household in 1572 ? F. H. SUCKLING. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


Replies. 
C. F. ELLERMAN. 
(11 S. xi. 452.) 

CHARLES FREDERICK ELLERMAN was born at 
Heligoland, then a British possession, 9 July, 
1809, the eldest of the fourteen children of 
Abraham Frederick Daniel Ellerman by his 
wife Eliza Georgiana Lang Hughes, and 
although nominally a British-born subject, 
was the product of three nationalities— 
British, German and Trish. 

His father, Abraham Frederick Daniel 
Ellerman, was a native of Altona, the son of 
Abraham Ellerman and his wife Fanny 
Egen, who was of Irish extraction. He was 
educated at a school near Hull, whence he 
was, at the age of 16, received into the 
mercantile house of Parish & Co. of Ham- 
burg, then at the zenith of its commercial 
greatness. There he remained until 1806, 
when he selected Heligoland (then in the pos- 
session of Denmark, to be captured in 1807 
by the British) as a safe intermediary for 
commercial traffic between Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe, at that time 
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far S : | hed : 
rendered difficult by the Napoleonic blockade. | continuing for a short period longer to 
Persuaded and supported by an influential | occupy himself with his Consulships and 


circle of friends (included amongst whom was 
Gustavus Adolphus Vasa IV., King of 
Sweden), he established himself as a mer- 
chant on that island, and very shortly 
developed a large and prosperous business, 
principally with Hull and Hamburg. It 
was at Heligoland in 1808 that he met and 
married his wife, the daughter of Capt. 
William Lang Hughes, who had been in 1807 
sent to Heligoland in command of the 
British garrison on the capture of the island 
by the British, and whose wife was Martha 
Westropp, a daughter of Randall Westropp, 
an alderman of the city of Cork. 

At the conclusion of peace in 1814, 
Abraham Frederick Daniel Ellerman trans- 
ferred his residence and place of business to 
Antwerp, and in May, 1817, was appointed 
Hanoverian Consul! at that port (becoming 


Consul-General 24 Aug., 1826), and in 
September, 1820, Consul for the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. Subse- 


quently, on the death of the Hon. Robert 
Annesley, he acted for six months in 1825 as 
British Consul in Antwerp. He had also 
been Lloyd’s Agent in Antwerp almost since 
the date of his settlement there, and in 
February, 1831, he visited London on the 
invitation of King William IV. (who was 
also King of Hanover), and was personally 
invested by the King with the insignia and 
dignity of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. He died at Antwerp 7 Nov., 1831, 
and on his death his son, Charles Frederick 
Ellerman, who had been educated in Belgium, 
succeeded to the various positions held by 
him. 

Charles Frederick Ellerman thus became 
head of the mercantile house of A. Ellerman 
et Cie. of Antwerp and Rotterdam, in which 
he had been working under his father since 
the age of 15; and also Hanoverian Consul 
and Consul for the Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin, acquiring, besides, the 
lucrative office of Lloyd’s Agent at Antwerp. 
He succeeded for some few years in giving 
satisfaction and conciliating the goodwill of 
his father’s friends and business connexions, 
but after a time his musical talents, which 
were of a high order, and his taste for singing 
and the operatic stage, led him into the 
intimacy of actors and actresses, which 
caused him to neglect his affairs and to 
dissipate his resources on objects outside 
his business and family connexions, with 
the result that in December, 1837, he was 
obliged to surrender the active management 
of the Antwerp mercantile house, though 


Lloyd’s Agency. In May, 1838, he left 
Antwerp and went to Paris, where he appears 
to have become (to use his own language) a 
devotee of “‘ La Penna”; in August, 1838, 
he migrated to New Orleans in the United 
States, whence, after a short stay, he passed 
on to the Havanas. In July, 1840, he 
returned to Europe, settling in London, and, 
entering into partnership with Mr. Labatt, 
reverted once again to commercial pursuits. 
These, however, soon proved unsuccessful 
owing to the bankruptcy of Mr. Labatt in 
August, 1842, which eventually involved 
his own destruction. 

Charles Frederick Ellerman had inherited 
a considerable share of the easy bearing, 
gentlemanly manners, and fascinating con- 
versational powers which had so_ pre- 
eminently distinguished his father, and at 
this distressing juncture he appears to have 
become acquainted with the politician, 
orator, and writer Viscount Morpeth (who 
in October, 1848, succeeded as seventh 
Ear! of Carlisle), by whom he was introduced 
to Charles Dickens, Alfred Crowquill, William 
Wilson, and other literary men of the period, 
as well as to men such as the Rev. Charles 
Girldlestone, Robert Ixnox, M.D., W. 
Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Lord Murray, the 
Scotch judge, and others, and for a time was 
fairly successful in his literary productions 
and ventures in authorship. The first work 
published by him was an historical novel of 
the sixteenth century, entitled ‘ The Am- 
nesty, or the Duke of Alba in Flanders,’ 
which appeared in 1843, and was followed by 
two works, in 1847 and 1848 respectively, 
upon the health of towns, and the manu- 
facture of inodorous azotized manure from 
animal and vegetable matter, and upon 
sanitary reform and agricultural improve- 
ment, and also by a volume of ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Cuba.’ In 1850 he wrote a tragedy 
in three acts in verse, to which he gave the 
name of ‘ Alphonso Barbo, or the Punishment 
of Death,’ and in 1854 he published ‘ Anglo- 
Belgic Ballads or Legends and Other Tales 
in Verse ’—a publication which I understand 
is being in part reproduced. 

In December, 1842, he had married an 
Trish lady, Rosanna Patrick, daughter of 
Samuel Patrick, an Irish merchant who had 
settled in London, by whom he had a large 
family. In July, 1844, through the influence 
of friends whom he had made in London, he 
became Secretary of the West Australia Co., 
an undertaking established to facilitate 
| colonial emigration, in succession to Mr. Gill, 
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who had been nominated the Secretary to 
the newly established Marlborough College. 
From that time onward for some years he 
maintained himself and his family by this 
occupation, supplemented by his literary 
productions and musical compositions, and 
by aid from his mother in Antwerp, who 
survived him for more than nine years, and 
from his brother, who had become the head 
of the mercantile house in Antwerp which he 
had quitted. About the year 1855 he lost 
his secretarial situation, and he died at 9, 
Ponton Terrace, Battersea, 12 March, 1864— 
it is said in distressed circumstances. 
F. pe H. L. 





THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 
70, 121.) 


2. The Position of the ‘‘ Park.” 
Mr. HUBBARD says :— 


“The Globe Playhouse actually stood on the 
northern of the two pieces ot land owned by Brand. 
This northern piece of land inthe Coram Kege Roll 
ee is said to be bounded on the north by the 

ark. 


If the “Park” had been the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Park, continues Mr. HUBBARD, 
it “‘ would have been called [on the Roll] the 
‘Lord Bishop of Winchester’s Park,’ and it 
is most unlikely that it would have simply 
heen referred to as the Park.” Although, 
according to this opinion, it was most 
* unlikely,” yet I have many instances where 
the “ Park,” without qualification, refers to 
the Bishop’s Park only, and I have no 
instance where the “ Park’’ refers to anything 
else. If Mr. HuBBarD can supply a single 
other instance of the “‘ Park ”’ in the Liberty 
of the Clink being aught than the Bishop's 
Park I shall be grateful. 

Mr. HUBBARD is unwise in appealing to 
the testimony of the Sacramental Token 
Books of Southwark for evidence on behalf 
of his contention for a park to the north of 
Maid Lane. He says that if you started 
from “ The Bell’’ on Bankside you arrived 
at “From the Park” and “Mr. Brand’s 
Rents,” and that, therefore, the Park of the 
Roll was north of Brand’s 
it follows, of Globe Alley. 

Now Bankside extends a considerable 
distance, stretching, as it does, from the 
modern Blackfriars Bridge to London 
Bridge. But Mr. Huspsarp plumps down 
“ The Bell,’ because the book for 1593 says 
it was on Bankside, at a spot convenient 


Rents and, | 


for proving the conclusion that, in some way 
or other, the Park was adjacent to the river. 
There is no evidence or ground for supposing 
that “‘ The Bell” was where he wishes to 
place it. ‘“‘ The Bell,” the hook of 1633 says, 
was ‘“ next St. Mary Overye’s Stayers,” some 
distance trom Bankend and the position 
Mr. HuBBARD assigns for the Park. 

Mr. HUBBARD says: “ The Park was the 
name of the small houses fronting upon 
Bankside.” I am not aware of an iota of 
evidence that this was the case, beyond 
Mr. HuspBarp’s statement. The books for 
some years (e.g., 1599, 1605) name only one 
tenement holder as ‘* From the Park.” It 
is curious that these small houses should have 
but one householder and in them only six 
token-holders in all ! 

Now let us see what exactly the Token 
Books did say. The relative order of the 
names in the books is almost always the 
same, with the exception of Winchester 
House and Rochester House. These,in the 
earlier books, come last—by themselves, as 
it were. Wheneverthe names occur—some 
of the names being occasionally dropped—the 
order is Winchester House, Rochester House, 
“The Bell,” the Clink, the Park, Hill's 
Rents, Brand’s Rents, Globe Alley (identified 
with Brand’s Rents), Maid Lane, Hunt’s 
Rents, The Vine, Bankend, Drewe’s Rents, 
Norman’s Rents, Oliphant Alley, Newton's 
Rents, Three Tuns Alley, Horseshoe Alley, 
&e. Extending some of these names from the 
books, we find that Rochester House is 
‘over against the Park.’ As Rendle ex- 
pressed it, as far back as 1878 :— 

“Tn the token-books...... Rochester House is fre- 
quently noted as ‘ over against the parke,’ ‘ opposite 
the parck gate,’ somewhat further on the way to 
the Banck, and near to the Clink Prison.” 

The book for 1636 says ** Rochester House 
and so along to the park gate.” “ Park 
gate,” simply, is shown eo nomine in a plan- 
map of Southwark as early as about the 
year 1542, south of Winchester House and 
south of ‘‘ the way to the Bank,” as the plan 
has it. As regards the Clink, the Clink at 
one time was near Rochester House. Con- 
tinuing in order, Bankend at the north on 
the river-side is at length reached. Between 
Rochester House on the south, “ over against 
the Park’ and Bankend, we see the order is 
|the Park, Globe Alley, which is identified 
‘with Brand’s Rents, Maid Lane, which the 
| later books divided into two parts, of which 
| the ‘‘ South side ’’ comes before the “* North 
| side,’ and the Vine, which there is good 


| reason to suppose was Close to Bankend. Then 





| instead of ‘ Bankend ” we have occasionally 
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“* the hether end of the Bank” (e.g., book 
for 1596), after which ‘‘ The Bankeside begin- 
ning at Banke end ”’ (book for 1641), and the 
fringe of houses facing the river, together 
with the intersecting alleys, are accounted 
for. Between Bankend and Horseshoe Alley, 
where Mr. Hvussarp places his “small 
houses fronting upon Bankside,” which he 
calls the *‘ Park,” the books account for 
Drewe’s Rents, Oliphant Alley, Norman’s 
Rents, and Three Tuns Alley, but no mention 
is made of a Park there. Yet, according to Mr. 
HUBBARD, the small houses, together with 
those to which the books testify, have all to 
be squeezed within a length of about 
150 yaras, the distance between Bankend 
and Horseshoe Alley. 

If further evidence were necessary to show 
how an appeal to the Token Books refutes 
Mr. HusBarp’s theory of the position of the 
Park, I would cite a later Book#in which the 
order of alleys, &c., is reversed. Starting at 
the Faleon Yard, which was at the extreme 
west of the area, the various alleys are 
enumerated in their order and Bankend 
reached. Thence the order is: Castell 

stayres, the Iremonger’s Rents, the north 
‘side of Made Lane, the south side of Made 
Lane, Blackboy Alley, Globe Alley, the 
weste side of Dedman’s place, Rochester 
House within, Rochester House without, the 
este side of Dedman’s place; and so on. 

In view of this evidence, there can hardly 
exist a doubt that after Winchester House 
and Rochester House on the south of 
Winchester House were dealt with the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Park was then re- 
corded. Thence the usual order in the Books 
was northward to Globe Alley, the south side 
of Maid Lane, the north side of Maid Lane 
following, until Bankend was reached. In 
no instance in the Books does the “ Park ”’ 
come out of the place allotted to it near 
Rochester House, nor does Globe Alley ever 
occur between Maid Lane and Bankend. 

This, then, cisposes effectually of there 
being any park but the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s Park, and of any hypothetical 
Globe Alley but the existing Globe Alley, an 
alley now incorporated in the premises of 
Barclay, Perkins & Co., Ltd. The “ Park ”’ 
of the Coram Rege Roll is, therefore, the 
Park to the south, the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s Park, and the “ way or lane” of 
the Roll is the existing Globe Alley south of 
the present east and west portion of Park 
Street, formerly Maid Lane. 

Witt1aAmM Martin. 


(To be concluded.) 





A Tuirp ALTERNATIVE (11 S. xii. 86).— 
If Dr. Sven Hedin said, *“‘ There is no third 
alternative,” he indulged in looseness of 
style. What he obviously meant was 
that there was no third choice, no third 
course, or no third possibility. A similar 
criticism applies to the quotations from 
Mill and Gladstone in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ designed 
to illustrate the ‘‘ extended” use of the 
term. This “extended” application is in- 
defensible, and shows merely that writers 
who speak of three or four alternatives are 
neglectful stylists. It seems a pity to 
give permanence to faulty constructions as 
standard examples, for the position thus 
assigned them is as likely as not to invest 
them with the character of precedents. 
Strictly speaking, an alternative is one or 
the other of two, and in this primary sense 
the word has no plural. A choice between 
two gives an alternative, not “ two alterna- 
tives.” In chap. x. of Darwin’s ‘ Journal of 
Researches,’ &c., good examples of the 
correct use of “alternative’’ and “ alter- 
nately ’’ are given in two consecutive sen- 
tences. Speaking of Fuegians who were 
returning on board the Beagle from an 
educative experiment in England, the author 
says :— 

‘“‘ Although all three could both speak and under- 
stand a good deal of English, it was singularly 
difficult to obtain much information from them 
concerning the habits of their countrymen; this 
was partly owing to their apparent difficulty in 
understanding the simplest alternative. Every one 
accustomed to very young children knows how 
seldom one can get an answer even to so simple a 
question as whether a thing is black or white; the 
idea of black or white seems alternately to fill their 
minds. So it was with these Fuegians, and hence 
it was generally impossible to find out, by cross- 
questioning, whether one had rightly understood 
anything which they had asserted.” 

Tuomas BaYNE. 


I was interested to see this point raised, 
for I used to have many arguments with my 
old head master on the subject. He stoutly 
asserted there was no such thing as a third 
alternative. I contended that the act of 
comparison implies a temporary duality ; 
that you cannot compare A with B, C, and 
D all at once, but that you necessarily 
compare it with each one separately, when 
that one is, in the strictest sense, an alterna- 
tive. B, C, and D being thus each an 
alternative, it followed that there were three 
alternatives; just as a woman may have 
three husbands, if she takes them one at a 
time, which is just what one does with alter- 
natives. This argument my old friend 





denounced as sophistical, so I plied him with 
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the common phrase, “juvenis quo non 
formosior .alter,” and asked if “alter” did 
not include any and every young man, each 
of whom was for the moment “alter.” 
The Roman did not find it necessary to 
substitute “‘alius”’ for “alter,” though he 
certainly meant the term to apply to all 
the rest, not merely to one. This argument 
was only received with grunts, so I believed 
it to be unanswerable ; it was certainly not 
convincing, for to the day of his death he 
protested there was no such thing as a third 
alternative. Waxing personal, he would 
sometimes add that a man who deliberately 
splits infinitives—as I do, when occasion 
arises—ought not to talk about grammar. 
Perhaps Mr. Bay ey will think so too. 
’. B. WHEELER. 
80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


I called attention to the frequent misuse 
of the w ord alternative many years since— 
see 8 8. ix. 325—but the subject was not 
taken ‘up. Probably it was felt to be too 
late to oppose an error so well-established. 
An error it is, however, thus to divert the 
meaning of a word for which we have no 
substitute in its original sense. C. C. B. 


“Homo Beira” (11 8. xii. 85).—Appa- 
rently first used by Varro in the preface to 
his treatise * De Re Rustica,’ but as he there 
introduces it with the words “ut dicitur,’’ 
presumably already proverbial in his time. 
The scholiast on Persius, ii. 10, also men- 
tions it as “ proverbialiter dictum.” <A 
pessimist in Petronius, 42, remarks “ nos non 
pluris sumus quam bulle,’”’ and in the same 
writer (also Seneca, * Apocolocyntosis,’ and 
Persius) is found the expression ‘ animam 
ebullire.”” The same comparison (with 7op- 
porvyes pvoadises) is made at some length 
by Lucian (‘ Charon,’ 19); and further Greek 
parallels may be found in Schmidt, ‘ Meta- 
pher und Gleichnis in den Schriften Lukians,’ 
Winterthur (1897), p. 126. The epitaph on 
Cardinal Armellini (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 April, 1892) contained the words “ Certe 
homo bulla est.” The metaphor as the 
ancients used it is of course taken from the 
bubbles on the surface of foaming water, 
not from soap-bubbles, as in our modern 
parallel expression. 8. G. 


That man is a bubble was a Latin proverb. 
Its earliest occurrence in literature is at the 
beginning of Varro’s work on Agriculture, 
where he says: “ Quod, ut dicitur, si est 
homo bulla, eo magis senex.” If a detailed 
explanation were necessary, one could take 
that of Erasmus in his ‘ Adagia,’ ‘‘ Proverbium 





hoe admonet, humana vita nihil esse fragilius, 
nihil fugacius, nihil inanius. Est enim 
bulla tumor ille inanis qui visitur in aquis, 
momento temporis enascens simul et evanes- 
cens,” which suggests Burns’s 

Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever. 
A more expanded comparison between a 
bubble and the life of man will be found in 
Lucian’s ‘ Charon,’ chap. 19. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


ATLANTIS AND LEMuRIA (11 S. xii. 86).— 
The undoubtedly mythical lost continent of 
Atlantis, first conceived by Plato, has 
attracted numerous writers. There was @ 
short article on the subject in a very recent 
number of Chambers’s Journal (12 June, 
1915, pp. 444-5). Some time ago I saw a 
worthless book on Atlantis—a pretended 
spiritualistic revelation—which gave the 
precise dates of events in its history hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, but I did not 
trouble to note its title. My own index 
rerum contains the following references to 
Atlantis :— 

Wilson (Sir Daniel), LL.D., F.R.S.E., ‘The Lost 
Atlantis, and other Ethnographic Studies.’ London, 
Simpkin’ & Co., 1892. 

Sergi (Prof. ), The Mediterranean Race.’ London, 
W. Scott, 1901, p. 58. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1883, p. 240; 1885, p. 555; 1892, p- 649, 

The Geographical Journal, xxi., 1903, p. 192. 

Bulletin de la Societé de Géogr aphie, Paris, 3 série, 
iii., 1845, pp. 165-6; vii., 1847, pp. 34-40. 

In The Times, 19 Feb., 1909, p. 10, Atlantis 
was identified with Minoan Crete (see also 
The Times, 25 Feb., 1909, p. 9). Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, however (The Geographical Journal, 
April, 1910) dissents from this view. 

Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


s 

The following book and aarticles_ will 
probably be useful in obtaining information 
on these lost continents :— 

‘Atlantisand Lemuria: their History and Civili- 
sation. Being Chapters from the Akashic Records,’ 
by Rudolf “Steiner. Theosophical Publishing 
Society. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Donnelly on Atlantis.’—In Journal of Science, 
vol. xx. p. 319. 

McLean (J. P.), ‘The Lost Atlantis. ’—In Univer- 
sity Quarterly, vol. Xxxix. p. 

Geilie (A. ds, ‘Search for Atlantis.’—In Nature, 
vol. xxvii. p. 25. 

Martin (T.H.), ‘ Dissertations sur l’Atlantide’— 
In his ‘ Etudes sur le Timée. 1. 

on” Lost Continent. "In The Times, 19 Feb., 


my ‘inchell (A.), ‘ Donnelly’s Atlantis: the Ante- 
diluvian World.’—In The Dial [Boston, U.S.A.], 


vol. ii. p. 284. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKF, F.R.S.L. 
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For the first of these the ‘ London Library 
Subject-Index Catalogue’ refers to :— 

Arundell = % ‘ardour, * Secret of Plato's A., 

Bailly (J. S.), ‘ Lettres,’ 1779. 

Diderot (D. se ‘ Lettre,’ 1762 [in ‘(E.,’ t.ix., 1875]. 

Donnelly (I.). : Atlantis,’ 1885. 

Martin (T.H.), ‘Diss.’ [in ‘Et. s. le Timée de 
Platon,’ t.i., 1841]. 

Moreau de Jonnés, * L’océan des anc.,’ 1873. 

Rosny (L. L. de), ‘ L’Atlantide Hist.,’ 1902. 

Scharff (R. 'F.), ‘A. Problem’ [in R.I.A. Proe., 
vol. xxiv., 1902-4. ] 

Scott-Elliott (W.). ‘Story,’ 1896. 

Unger (F.), ‘Versunkene Insel’ 
naturwiss. Vortr.,’ 1870]. 

Wilson (D.), ‘ Lost A.,’ 1891. 


1885. 


fin ‘Gesamm. 


R. BAyLey. 


Ignatius Donnelly, who expended so much 
ingenuity on the non-existent Shakespeare- 
Bacon cipher, produced ‘Atlantis: the 
Antediluvian World,’ which was published by 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 
in 1886. One might find worse reading than 
this illustrated octavo of 490 pages. 

St. SwWITHIn. 


—I have consulted several collections of 
epitaphs. 
at Dunkeld,and others at Dalkeith. 
Andrews (* Curious Epitaphs,’ 1899) records 
it as the epitaph “on Margery Scott, who 
died February 26th, 1728, at Dunkeld, at the 
extreme age of one hundred years.” From 
Chambers’s ‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland ’ 
he gathers that it was 

“composed for her by Alexander Pennecuik: 
but never inscribed, and it has been preserved by 
the reverend statist of the — as a whimsical 
statement of historical facts comprehended 
within the life of an individual.” 

Mr. Andrews further adds that a foot-note 
ste _— 

‘The minister's ve rsion is here 
one of The Gentleman's Magazine for January, 
1733 ; but both are incorrect, there having been 
during 1728 and the one hundred preceding years 
no more than six kings of Scotland. 

T. Pace 


JOHN 
A SONNET BY WorpDswortH (11 S. xii. 
100).—This sonnet, beginning 
The vestal priestess of a sisterhood, 


corrected from 


recalls one of the poet’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ which begins 


The vested priest before the altar stands. 
As it appears to have been written in the 
year preceding the poet’s death it may 
possibly have never been included amongst 
his published works. Will not Mr. SPooNER 
give us the whole of the sonnet ? 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


“ France” (11 8. xii. 49, 90).—‘* Com- 
muniqué’’ would seem to be good French, 
and is to be found in Littré. It is certainly 
not a synonym for “ despatch,” but is quite 
useful if used in the proper connexion. The 
meaning assigned to it in Littré is :— 

“*Un avis, une information donnée par Vautorité 
supérieure. * Les journaux de ce Matin contiennent 
un communique. 


| See ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise,’ 





| with a few 


Littré (Libraire Hachette, Paris, 


RE. 


par E. 
1877). 

Was St. THomMas OF CANTERBURY A 
BENEDICTINE Monk ? (11 8. xii. 86.)—I see 
in ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ in the 
‘* English History by Contemporary Writers ”’ 
Series, edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
(London, David Nutt, 1889), at pp. 108- 
109, that Alan of Tewkesbury is quoted as 
follows :— 

“Having received the papal benediction, the 
blessed Thomas entered the abbey at Pontigny 
followers. Now he adjudged himself 


A: eae | unworthy to have received the pastoral charge from 
MARGARET SCOTT, ZTAT. 125 (11 8. xii. 30). | 


Some state that she was buried | 
Wm. 





the apostolic hand unless he received also the reli- 
gious habit; since in the episcopal seat he had to 
rule monks as his first begotten... .The Pope there- 
fore sent him a monastic robe which he himself 
blessed, made of thick and rough woollen cloth. 

The abbat of Pontigny invested the blessed T homas 
with the habit privately, in the presence only of a 
few persons.’ 

In ‘St. Thomas a Becket,’ by Mer. 
Demimuid (London, Duckworth & Co., 
1909), at p. 192 I read that after his death, 
when his body was being secretly buried in 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 

“when they had taken off his outer garments to 
replace them by the insignia of his office, these 
Religious saw with the rough hair-cloth, with which 
he was covered, the Cistercian habit which he had 
received at Pontigny from the hands of Pope Alex- 
ander, and which he had worn ever since under his 
Archbishop's robes.” 

This came as a surprise to his own monks, 
who were Black Benedictines. 

In this year's Royal Academy there is a 
picture (No. 21) by Ernest Board depicting 

* The Landing of T homas Becket at Sandwich 
after his Exile.’ In this picture St. Thomas 
is shown wearing a white habit and a black 
cowl, but without the black scapular of the 
Cistercians, and without any archiepiscopal 
insignia. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘Legends of the 
Monastic Orders’ (Lendon, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1890), at p. 108, says: 

“In the devotional figures St. Thomas is repre- 
sented wearing the chasuble over the black Bene- 
dictine habit, and carrying the crosier and Gospels 
in his hand. When represented as a martyr, he is 


‘ 
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without the mitre, and the blood trickles from a 
wound in his head, or he has a battle-axe or sword 
stuck into his head. Heis, in every instance [ can 
remember, beardless.” 
Unfortunately, none of the pictures to 
which Mrs. Jameson refers, representing him 
in a chasuble over a black Benedictine habit, 
is reproduced in her work. 

There seems to be no evidence that he was 
ever a Benedictine monk, though he appears 


to have become a Cistercian Confrater of the | 


Abbey of Pontigny. 

I feel that some apology is due for thus 
amplifying my own original query, which 
was penned when I was unable to consult 
the books of reference I have now cited. 

Joun B. WaArINEWRIGHT. 


In a window in the chapel of St. Thomas 
in the Catholic Church, Cambridge, the 
saint is represented in the white Cistercian 
habit, but, of course, this is modern. Also, 
in the ‘ Breviarium Monasticum,’ “‘ O.N.”’ is 
placed after his name in the Calendar. 

Marquis DE TOURNAY. 


My attention has just been called to Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT’S query. I had the privilege 
of knowing Sir Henry Irving very well. 
It was as a Black Canon that the great actor 
made up for Becket. He discussed the 
matter—I was present—with Prof. York 
Powell. On the Professor’s advice he 
dressed the part as he did. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 


Roses AS CAausE OF COLDS AND SNEEZING 
{11 8. xi. 280, 369, 461).—This is so far from 
being accepted as a scientific fact that I am 
informed by an authority that the reverse is 
true. The svmptoms are those of the disease 
commonly called hay fever in England, 
and known as rose, or summer, cold in 
America. Notwithstanding this American 
name, an extract of rose pollen—the experi- 
ment has been made with many varieties 
of roses, both cultivated and wild—has never 
been shown to produce the symptoms. 

English patients accuse many flowers, 
such as pinks, roses, daisies and other com- 
posites, sweet peas, syringa, privet, poppies, 
buttercups—the list is not exhaustive—and, 
with the possible exception of pinks and 
privet, none of them is poisonous. These 
flowers are only accused of causing catarrh 
when grass is flowering; no one has been 
known to accuse autumnal roses of causing 
hay fever. The simple explanation is that 
grass pollen is omnipresent during June, 
and the petals of roses and other flowers 
will be found on examination to have grass 





| 
| 





pollen on them. The patient naturally 
attributes the result to some flower whose 
odour he notices. 

It is true that in some parts of the world a 
disease like hay fever is produced by flowers, 
e.g., the American autumn fever, from the 
pollen of solidago and ambrosiz, but no such 
disease is caused by the pollen of roses. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED (11 
S. xi. 69).—(2) James Taswell. See 
Hearne’s ‘Collections,’ Oxf. Hist. Soe., 
vol. vii. pp. 334, 335, under 2 March, 1721-2: 

“One Taswell, Scholar of University College, 
having been denied his Degree of Bach. of Arts 
three times, Yesterday the reasons were read & 
approv’d of in Congregation. It seems, he hath been 
guilty of strange Robberies, & indeed, of all Manner 
of Wickedness, and yet that lewd Fellow, Bowles 
of Oriel Coll., was a mighty Stickler for him to 
have his Degree, but_to no purpose. He is put by 
a Year by Statute. He had a Brother, a few years 
since, Studt of Xt Ch., but expelld thence for 
strange Crimes. Their Father is Dr. W™ Taswell, 
who was Tutor to Dr. Smalridge, & is a Man of 
a good, fair Character. ”’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

(3) Taswell.—There has been no vicar of 
that name in Tenterden during the last 300 
years. (5) On a board in Clewer Parish 
Church with a list of the rectors the Rev. 
Jeremiah [? Jerameel] Terrent is dated Rector 
from 1661 to 1677. 

The above information is sent me by the 
incumbent of each church. 

M.A. Oxon. 


(11 S. xii. 101.) 
6. John Walter.—I believe the Walters 
were a Surrey family. See ‘ Hist. Roy. Berks. 
Militia,’ by E. E. Thoyts. E. E. Cope. 


JOHN CAMDEN HorTrtTeEN (11 8. xi. 357; xii. 
13).—It may be interesting to note that John 
Camden Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ is 
reviewed at considerable length in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for September, 1854 
(vol. liii. p. 462). The title of the article is 
‘La Langue du monde excentrique en 
Angleterre.’ R. B. P. 


St. THoMAS CANTILUPE (11 8. xii. 101).— 
Richard Strange (1611-82), Jesuit, wrote 

“The Life and Gests of 8. Thomas Cantilvpe, 
Bishop of Hereford, and some time before L. Chan- 
cellor of England. Extracted out of the authentique 
Records of his Canonization as to the maine part, 
Anonymous, Matt. Paris, Capgrave, Harpsfeld, 
and others. Collected by R. 8.8. I. Ghent, 1674, 
Svo, pp. 333.” 
A reprint forms vol. xxx. of the “‘ Quarterly 


Series,” London, 1879, 8vo. 
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In 1674 Strange was declared Provincial of 
his order in this country—an oftice he held 
for three years. His name occurs in Titus 
Oates’s ‘List of Jesuits’; but, having 
escaped to the continent, he died at St. 
Omer. 

The best life of St. Thomas of Hereford is 
the Bollandist account, based upon the 
Vatican MS. 4015. A. R. BAYLey. 


[Mr. R. A. Porrs thanked for reply.] 


Date oF Comet (11 S. xii. 101).—The 
following extract from Haydn's ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates’ gives the answer to this query :— 
_ “*Donati’s Comet, so called from its having been 
first observed by Dr. Donati of Florence, 2nd June, 
1858, being then calculated to be 228,000,000 miles 
from our earth. It was very brilliant in England 
in the end of September and October following, 
when the tail was said to be 40,000,000 miles long. 
On the 10th October it was nearest to the earth ; 
en the 18th it was near coming.into collision with 
Venus. Opinions varied as to this comet’s bril- 
liancy compared with that of 1811.” 

I saw this comet in October, 1858, and it 
certainly was very brilliant with its long 
tail. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


The year was probably 1882, when there 
was a comet visible for some time with a 
very long tail. I have a sketch of this 
comet made by me in Ceylon at dawn of 
22 September of that vear—a month earlier 
than the date of the letter in the possession 
of P. W. G. M., but I suppose the comet was 
visible for some weeks—perhaps after 
22 September. I can send the sketch for 
comparison, if desired. PENRyY Lewis. 


AMERICAN UNDERGROUND Raitway (11 
S. xii. 102).—The whole of this subject is 
very fully dealt with in the book by Wilbur 
H. Siebert, entitled ‘The Underground 
Railroad from Slavery to Freedom,’ New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1898; on p. 403 
appears a‘ Directory of the Names of Under- 
ground Railroad Operators arranged Alpha- 
betically under States and Counties.” A 
copy of this book is in this library, and I 
should be glad for any one to see it, calling 
in office hours. NORMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Reference Library, 

136, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

SopH1E CorNEtys (11 S. xii. 100).— 
According to a note by Mr. DANtEL HIPWELL 
at 88. vi. 3, this lady’s death, 25 June, 1823, 
at the Dowager Viscountess Sidney’s house 
in Chapel Street, South Audley Street, is 
announced in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Suppt. 1, 1823, vol. xciii. pt. 1, p. 651. 

Wma. Dovctas. 





CLERKS IN HoLy ORDERS 4S COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xii. 10, £6, 73, 87, 130).—Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS says: “ Bishop Henry Despenser of 
Norwich took part in quelling Wat Tyler's 
Rebellion.” Henry Despenser had nothing 
to do with Wat Tyler's Rebellion. He 
was merely responsible for the massacre 
of some almost unarmed feasants in 
Norfolk, who had encamped outside Nor- 
wich under’ Geoffrey  Litster. Green 
describes Despenser as a “* warlike bishop,” 
but if this was his only “‘ martial achieve- 
ment’ it is not much to his credit. 

C. J. Howes. 


Tomsp or ALEXANDER THE GREAT (11 8. 
xi. 361; xii. 37)—In ,the Annex of the 
Imperial Museum of Antiquities in the 
grounds of the Seraglio, Constantinople, 
there was (and, I hope, is) a magnificent 
sarcophagus, said to be that of Alexander. 
I saw it in 1908. Murray’s ‘ Handbook for 
Travellers in Constantinople,’ &c., edited by 
C. W. Wilson, 1893, p. 70, gives it as one of 
the ‘‘ superb sarcophagi discovered, in 1887, 
in an ancient Necropolis, near Sidon.” 

‘On one side......Alexander the Great is repre- 
sented engaged in battle with the Persians. whilst 
on the other there isa hunting scene. Painting and 
Sculpture combine to produce a scene of wonderful 
realism. The monument belongs to the 4th century 
B.c., is in the best style, and presents a unique 
example of polychrome sculpture on so large a 
scale.” 

I have photographs of the two sides of 
the sarcophagus. Whether or not it is that 
of Alexander it is magnificent, and has 
suffered very little mutilation. 

For an account of the sarcophagi dis- 
covered near Sidon in 1887 see Murray’s 
‘Handbook for Travellers in Syria and 
Palestine,’ edited by Haskett Smith, 1892, 
p- 278. The editor writes that the sarco- 


.phagus referred to is “‘a masterpiece of 


sculpture, architecture, and colouring,’ and 
that the subjects on the sides are evidently 
intended for “‘ Peace”’ and “‘ War.” “ This 
tomb,” he says, “‘ has since been identified 
as that of Alexander the Great himself !’’ 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘ 


FITzwiLiLtiAM OF MABLETHORPE (11 S. xii. 
85).—The following is sent me by the Rev. 
R. C. Dudding :— 


‘“**T don’t believe there never was no sich person.’ 
Thomas Fitzwilliam. who married Elizabeth, d.and 
h. of Sir Thos. de Mablethorpe, was second son of Sir 
Wn. Fitzwilliam of Sprotborough (c. 1325). After 
that date the Fitzwilliams of Mablethorpe had no 
connection with Sprotborough. Sir Wm. of Sprot- 
borough had a son and heir Sir John. Perhaps he is 
the individual meant. There was no Sir John 
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Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe who could have died in 
1470. Thos. Fitzwilliam of Mabelthorpe, Esqr., 
died in 1479. Dugdale remarks in his ‘ Visitation of 
Yorkshire,’ 1656: ‘‘St Wm. Rither of Ryther, in 
Co. Ebor., Knt mar. [secondly] Eleanor, dau. of Sir 
Wm.:Fitz-Williams, of Malberthorpe, in Co. Linc. 
Knt. He died 1475.” Here again there was no Wm. 
Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe anywhere near that 
date. Thos. Fitzwilliam aforesaid had a daughter 
Eleanor, who may have married Sir Wm. Ryther. 
He himself married Margaret, d. of Sir Thos. 
Wymoke, Knt. He had a second son John, who 
married Joan Britt (Inq. p.m., 7 Edw. IV], who had 
an only son Thomas.” 
F. P. BARNARD. 


AUTHOR WANTED: “‘ LONDON BRIDGE IS 
BROKEN DOWN” (11 S. xi. 401, 478).—MR. 
JACOBS is in error in regard to the adoption 
of the tune “London Bridge is broken 
down” as the Afghan National Anthem. 
The tune is undoubtedly known in the 
country, and this may point to an Eastern 
origin. During my eight years’ residence at 
Kabul, I noted that the children played 
‘* Ring, a ring of roses.’’ This, too, may be of 
Eastern origin. But on the other hand, it 
does not require a very great stretch of 
imagination to suppose that simple English 
tunes and games were taught the children 
by some ancestor of the red-headed, blue- 
eved, ruddy-cheeked Afghans I was _ sur- 
prised to see, who were certainly not of 
Easterntype. The Afghan National Anthem 
never struck me as having any resemblance 
to “‘ London Bridge is broken down,” but 
there were certain parts in it that sounded 
very much like that boisterous tune “ At 
Trinity Church I met my doom.” 

Kkatr DALy. 


THE PARTHENON CLUB (11S xii. 99).— 
Perhaps a few scraps of information, which 
I have gathered from papers belonging 
to a long-dead relation of mine who was a 
member of the Parthenon Club, may be of 
interest to XYLOGRAPHER. 

1. In January, 1854, the Erechtheum 
Club, St. James’ Square, was amalgamated, 
by the vote of 308 of its members, of whom 
my relation, William Eden, was one, with 
the Parthenon Club, and the Parthenon was 
ready for the reception of members of the 
Erechtheum in February of that year. 

2. The Secretary of the Erechtheum in 
1854 and 1855 was William Holl; the com- 
bined subscription for the two clubs for 1854 
was 12]. 12s., and the subscription to the 
Parthenon for 1855 was Tl. 7s. 

3. In 1861 the subscription to the Parthe- 
non was 8l. 8s., and the Secretary was 
Frederic W. Halford. 





There is nothing in my papers to show 
the location of the Parthenon, but I believe 
that, like the old Erechtheum, it was in 
St. James’s Square. F. SyDNEY EDEN. 


“The Parthenon Club (late Mr. Edwards’s), 
east side of Regent Street, nearly facing 
St. Philip’s Chapel, was designed by Nash 
(1836). The first floor is elegant Corinthian. 
The south division was built by Mr. Nash 
for his own residence ; it has a long gallery, 
decorated from a loggia of the Vatican at 
Rome; it is now the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion.” (See Timb’s ‘ Curiosities of London.’) 
R. A. Ports. 


ARMS OF HunGaRy (11 S. xi. 379).—The 
shield in question represents Fiume. What 
appears to be a “ closed book ”’ is a flat slab 
of rock on the sea-shore, and the “ broken 
egg” is meant for an amphora lving on its 
side with water issuing from it and flowing 
into the sea. L. L. K. 


THE VIRTUES OF ONIONS (11 8. xii. 101).— 
Pliny, in the Twentieth Book of his 
‘Natural History’ (Holland’s translation, 
1635, pp. 41-2), speaking of onions, says :— 


‘“* Those which are sown in gardens, I am sure, 
wil with their smel, only cause the eyes to shed 
tears & by that means clarify the sight: but if 
they be anointed with the juice, they wil mundifie 
the better. It is said that they will procure sleepe, 
and heale the cankers or ulcers of the mouth, 
beeing chewed with bread. Also greene Onions 
applied with vinegre to the plaae (sic) bitten with 
a [mad] dog, or els drie, and laid to with Honey 
and Wine, so the plaster or cataplasm be not re- 
moved, in three daies cureth the hurt without 
danger. In this maner also they wil heal galled 
places. Being rosted under the ashes, many use 
to apply them with Barley floure or meale, as a 
pultesse or cataplasm to the eies that be waterie 
or rhematick, as also to the ulcers of the privy 
parts. The imunction of the eies with the juice 
therof, is thought to cleanse their cicatrices or 
cloudines of the eies called the pin and web: as 
also to cure the pearle there breeding : moreover, 
the bloudshotting or red-streaks, in the white, and 
the white spots appearing in the black circle about 
the apple. Moreover, it cureth bitings and stings 
of serpents, yea, and heales al ulcers, being 
emplastred with Honey. Also the exulcerations 
or impostumes within the ears, are by it and 
womens milke cured. And for to amend the 
ringing and unkind sound and noise therein, & 
to recover those that be hard of hearing, many 
have used to droppe the juice of Onions together 
with Goose grease or els Hony. Furthermore 
the give it to be drunke with water, to those that 
suddenly become _ speechlesse and dumb. A 
collution also made with Onions, helps the tooth- 
ach. And being laid upon wounds, made either 
with prick or bite of any venomous beast, and 
especially of Scorpions, it is thought to be a 
sovereign salve. Many are wont (to very good 
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for to be eaten, unto those who are diseased with | OM10NS 1s said to portend sickness. ? 
the blodie Flux or pain of the rains & loins. Their | Cc. 


outward pilings burnt into ashes & mingled with 
vinegre, cure the bitings and stings of serpents, if 
the place be bathed or anointed therewith, yea, 
and the Onion itselfe being applied with vinegre, 
cures the sting of that shrewd worme Milliped. 
Miller, in his ‘ Botanicum Officinale,’ 1722, 
Says: 
“‘ They 


are somewhat windy, but otherwise 


: durst,’ 


very wholesome for those who abound with cold | 


and moist Humors, and are helpful against 
Coughs and Diseases of the Breast: beaten into a 
cataplasm with a little Salt, they are a very good 
Remedy to fetch out the Fire in Burns or Scalds, 
when the skin is not off.’ 


Doubtless Culpeper, 
various other authors 


Gerard, and the 


of herbals will give 


other uses. Spanish onions, boiled and 
served with butter, are extensively used to 
cure colds in children, and raw onions are 


sometimes recommended for kidney trouble. 
A poultice of hot onions is applied for a 
cold in the chest, or croup, and the juice of 
roasted Gnions is taken internally for the 
same complaints in the United States. 
Bustin’s Island, Me., onion poultices are 
applied to the wrists and ankles for colds, 


In | 


| which 


| coughs, 


The notion that onions act as a preserva- 
tive against cholera can be illustrated by 2a 
passage in Fletcher’s ‘Mad Lover,’ II. i, 
where, in reply to Siphax’s ‘ The plague I 
Memnon rejoins “ Still shorter; I'll 
cure it with an onion.’ 

The medicinal virtues of onions are re- 
corded in ‘ Hibboecrates and Galen,’ and 
other ancient writers. The elder Pliny, in his 
encyclopedic ‘Natural History,’ Bk. XX. 
v. (20), 39 sqq., has a long list of ailments for 
onions in some form, external or 
internal, are recommended. He does not 
forget to mention deafness. His list includes 
sudden dumbness, weak eye-sight, dog bite, 
toothache, lumbago, and baldness. Rubbing 
bald patches with an onion is still, I believe, 
in vogue in some parts of the country. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Onions were in very good odour with 
Culpeper, who recommenced them to help 
the biting of a mad dog and as cures for 
lethargy, and epicemical diseases, 


whilst poultices of onions, baked or boiled in| as well as for worms and other annoyances. 


milk, are thought to have wonderful 
ing” or healing virtues in Maine and 
Chelsea, Mass. Their absorbent power for 
germs universally recognized. Much 
could be collected on the other side of the 
question—-the ill effects caused by onions, 
whilst another interesting feature from the 
point of view of folk-lore is their use as a 
love charm. THomas Wu. Huck. 
38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


The use of onions as absorbents of plague, 
poison, &c., belongs, I should say, rather to 
folk-lore than to medicine. Onions were 
supposed to have the power of resisting 
poison when roasted and eaten with Venice 
treacle spread on them, and they were 
applied to the part bitten by a mad dog 
with much the same intention; but the 
practice of hanging them up in houses to 
draw to themselves maladies which might 
otherwise fall on the inmates, as Friend, in 
* Flowers and Flower-Lore,’ says they do in 
Bohemia, is probably connected with another 
practice which the same writer tells us he 
has frequently noticed in the East, that of 
suspending a bundle of onions and other 
plants over the door as a protection against 
witchcraft. The onion was a sacred plant, 
and was used in religious services in Egypt 


is 


* draw- , 
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Mixed with treacle they night ke bene- 
ficially applied to plague sores :— 

‘*Mars owns them, and they have gotten this 
quality to draw any corruption to them, for if you 
pill one and lay him upon a dunghill, you shall find 
him rotten in half a day by drawing putrefaction 
to it.’ 


Your correspondent will do well to consult 
“The English Physitian Enlarged’ for 


| himself. 


Swan, of the ‘Speculum Mundi,’ tells us 
that onions mixed with salt and honey will 
‘destroy warts, and make them fall out by 
the very roots,” and he adds :— 

“There is another propertie in the Onion, which 
(when I had little ke to do) I observed in this 
following epigram : 

He that a bad wife follows to the grave, 

And knows not how, for joy, a tear to crave, 

May Onions use to make him weep in shew; 

For who can weep indeed to lose a shrew ? 

Sv. SwITHIN. 


I have been told that a raw onion is a 
certain remedy, if applied externally, when 


stung by a wasp. W. B. S. 
Onions are a local cure for wasp or bee 
stings, especially when a wasp has been 
swallowed. Onion broth is given to cure 
colds. E. E. Cope. 
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TRAFALGAR BRIDGE (11 S. xii. 83).—If 
the catalogue correctly describes the draw- 
ings of R. Dodd’s intended East London 
Bridge or Bridge of Trafalgar, it would not 
help to solve the query Mr. DouTHWAITE 
revives. The suggested locality was further 
down stream. At an earlier date Dodd, in 
advocating the rebuilding of London Bridge, 
had suggested a high-level bridge to which 
a commemorative name would readily be 
applied. Its principal ornamentations were : 

“On a pedestal, over the great centre arch, is 
placed the statue of Neptune; the other accom- 
panying pedestals bearing those of British 
admirals and naval heroes, standing over the 
element on which their services have been so 
very conspicuous and honourable to the Country ; 
and for this purpose no place perhaps is more 
eligible, being the high road from Dover, and this 
the bridge over which most foreigners coming 
trom thence will pass, is a situation well calculated 
to display those courageous characters, the brave 
defenders of our country.” 

Vide Appendix to the Third Report on the 
Improvement of the Port of London (1800), 
cited by Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart., in 
‘ Observations on the Probable Consequences 
of the Demolition of London Bridge, 1821. 

After the Battle of Trafalgar, Dodd would 
give added interest to his commemorative 
bridge and its naval emblems by naming it 
Trafalgar Bridge, and this, I suggest, is the 
only foundation for the supposition that 
London Bridge was so named. 

I have examined most of the pamphlets 
by W. Knight, George Allen, J.C. Robertson, 
and Joseph Gwilt, also MS. collections by 
Elmes and Newman relating to London 
Bridge, but I failed to discover any better 
foundation for the supposed change of 
name, and I venture to express the opinion 
that it is very improbable. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Porm WANTED (11 8. xii. 86).—The first 
word should be “* Leuconoé.” The lines are 
a version (whose ?) of Horace, ‘ Odes,’ I. xi. 


The ode is one of those that Mr. C. L. Graves | 


so dexterously applied to contemporary 
topics in ‘The Hawarden Horace.’ His 
‘pleasing imitation,’ with the title ‘ Ad 
Astrologie Amatorem,’ was addressed to 
Mr. Stead. EDWARD BENSLY. 


FAMILY OF JOHN WALKER (11 S. xii. 101). 
—One branch of the Walker family lived 
in Devonshire, and used the same arms as 
the Yorkshire branch. It is said a Miss 
Walker married a foreigner named Morqué, 
and used her own name, and they lived in 
Devonshire. E. E. Cope. 
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Hotes on Books, 


The Place-Names of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
7” be _ Sedgefield, Litt.D. (Longmans & Co., 


A PRETTY extensive acquaintance with works 
upon place-names—and there are few counties of 
England which have not now their own—has con- 
vinced us more and more of the truth of the remark 
which Dr. Sedgefield makes in his Preface, that 
“the study of Byer ers is a very difficult and 
perplexing field of research.” It requires special 
ae aN on the part of him who essays it. 
3esides the accurate and scientific knowledge of 
Comparative Philology and Phonology, which is 
all-essential, it demands a minute experimental 
knowledge of the local peculiarities of the places, 
and a familiar acquaintance with the MS. sources, 
charters, and chronicles which show the historical 
development of their names. Dr. Sedgefield is very 
sensible of the difficulties which beset his task, 
and claims only a limited amount of reliability for 
the results which he puts forward. Probably 
hardly a quarter would he ask us to accept 
as more than plausible guesses. His pages are 
freely powdered with such cautionary words 
aa pare ‘it may be,” “it looks like,” 
‘or else.” We respect the candour and honesty of 
the writer, while conscious of the disappointing 
evasiveness of the study. Take the name Brun- 
stock. It may have meant originally the stath 
(farmstead), or the skezth (field-path), or the stoke 
(stump), or the staca (stake), belonging to some 
person named Brun, or close to a brun (cliff), or by 
a brun (burn). If the enquirer puts these seven 
suggestions through their possible permutations he 
gets a pleasing variety of solutions, and is hardly 
worse off when the writer frankly confesses ‘* 

don’t know,” as he does under the two consecutive 
words, Lamplugh and Lanercost. 

The names characteristic of these two counties, 
as Dr. Sedgefield notes, are of the most prosaic 
description. They are either called after the early 
settlers who gave them their own names, or are 
described by some obvious local feature. The two 
types are Johnby and Clifton. Some are interest- 
ing as having originated surnames, ¢g., Briscoe 
near Carlisle, which is only another form of the 
Southern * Birch-shaw.” Carlisle itself is a sur- 
vival of the ancient Caer-Lugualia or Caer-Lugu- 
vallum, “the fort of the wall of Lugos,” a Celtic 
deity. It requires the eye of a skilled etymologist 
to detect Westcutberthy—condensed from ‘ Gwas- 
Cuthbert-by, ‘the farmstead of the servant of 
St. Cuthbert "—under the vulgar aspect of the 
modern Skitby (’S-Cudbrit-by).!. 

Dr. Sedgefield is well versed in his ‘‘sources,” 
but he betrays a want of acquaintance with the 
Promptorium Parvulorum by misquoting it as 
Promptulum Parvorum. 


Chats on Old Silver. By Arthur Hayden. 
Unwin, 5s. net.) 

Mr. HAYDEN in this small volume of 400 pages has 

covered a wide field, and the result is a useful 

outline history of old silver. For experts there 

are many works of reference, and Mr. Hayden 

mentions Mr. C. J. Jackson’s ‘ English Gold- 


(Fisher 


; Smiths and their Marks,’ which contains over 
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11,000 marks, as “ the bible of silver-plate collect- 
ing.” We have, however, in the present work 
what is sufficient for ordinary purposes. Tables 
intended to be of practical use to students are 
given; and illustrations of some of the marks used 
at the Assay Offices from 1598 to the present 
time will be helpful to possessors of old silver. 

The author makes the good suggestion that 
the Goldsmiths’ Company should throw open 
their Assay Office to public inspection, and that 
the historic archives of which they are the cus- 
todians should be made as readily accessible to the 
student as are the’ papers in the Public Record 
Office. Mr. Hayden also suggests that on foreign 
plate ‘the word FoREIGN should be clearly printed 
between the lion passant and the leopard’s head, 
if they be put to such base use as the hall-marking, 
and consequent protection, of foreign-wrought 
plate.” At present foreign plate is marked only 
with the letter F in an oval escutcheon very likely 
to be missed by a purchaser. 

Although Pepys tells of drinking tea in 1660, 
the earliest-known teapot is of 1670. This was 
presented by Lord George Berkeley to the East 
India Company; it is of the coffee-pot shape, 
and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Mr. Hayden states that Thomas Garway, tobac- 
conist and coffee man, was the first who retailed 
tea, and quotes from his shop bills ‘‘ the most 
curious and historical account of tea we have.” 
There is, however, another claimant. In The 
Daily Chronicle ‘ Otfice Window’ of 9 July it is 
stated that “the distinction of being the oldest 
established shop in London seems to belong to the 
shop in Leadenhall Street run by Messrs. David- 
son, Newman & Co., which was founded in 1650 
by Daniel Rawlinson, the first English grocer to 
sell tea.” 

No article in silver has varied in shape more 
than the saltcellar. There is one at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, c. 1500, of the Gothic period, 
standing 9} inches ; another (of which an illustra- 
tion is also given) is Elizabethan, dated 1601, 
and contains compartments for salt and spices. 

Whether the war will bring down the prices 
obtained for old plate remains to be seen, but 
previous to last August the tendency was for 
prices to go up: “In 1905 a mazer dated 1547 sold 
for 500/., but in 1908 one dated 1534 fetched the 
colossal price of 2,300/.”"; and an Apostle spoon 
which could be procured ten years ago for 5. 
fetches now 301. 

A remarkable exhibition of old American 
plate was held at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston in 1906. One specimen was the historic 
punchbowl made by Paul Revere for the fifteen 
“Sons of Liberty.” It will be remembered that 
Longfellow in his ‘“‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn”’ tells 
of ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride.’ 

Messrs.Garrard,who, among others, have rendered 
the author assistance in the production of this 
book, included in their recent exhibition of choice 
old English plate some of the rarities held by 
collectors. Their illustrated catalogue, a hand- 
some quarto, contains descriptions of 228 articles, 
and is a fitting companion to Mr. Hayden’s 
work. It can be obtained for half-a-crown, 
and purchasers will have the pleasure of 
knowing that they are contributing to the 
funds of the Red Cross Society and the Order of 

. the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, in aid of 
which the exhibition was held. 
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Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal Letters, 
Vol. X. 1447-55. Prepared by J. A. Twemlow. 
(Stationery Office.) 

NICHOLAS V. was one of the most interesting of 

the Popes, and during his reign there occurred 

the event which is commonly taken to mark the 
close of the Middle Ages and the beginning of 

Modern Europe. It is singular how little trace 

of his individuality comes out in these letters on 

English affairs, while the taking of Constantinople 

by the Turks is mentioned no more than twice— 

and that only in connexion with the Order of 

St. John of Jerusalem, heavily burdened with debt 

on account of wars with the infidel, and intended 

to profit by the Pope’s extension of his Jubilee 

Indulgence. 

The chief contents of this Calendar are the usual 
dispensations in regard to marriages within 
forbidden degrees, and legitimacy, mandates 
regulating the temporal affairs of religious houses 
and churches, and indults of the several usual 
kinds. There are, however—though perhaps 
more sparse and minute than in some of the 
Calendars—interesting bits of detail to be found 
in the more ordinary documents, and there are a few 
documents of great independent interest. Among 
the latter are the induit to Henry VI., enabling 
him to translate relics of the saints to Eton Coliege, 
and King’s Coliege, Cambridge ; the confirmation 
of Henry’s grant of the property of alien priories 
to Eton College ; the erection of a university in 
Glasgow upon the petition of King James; and 
a register of the ietters addressed by the Pope to 
the sovereigns of Europe, urging them to the 
defence of John, King of Cyprus, against the 
Turks. Of great interest, also, is a letter to 
Vincent Clementis, the Papal Nuncio in England, 
upon the petition of the prioress of Redlingfield, 
in the diocese of Norwich, ordering that 
these religious shall be permitted to say the 
canonical hours according to the Sarum Use, 
they having the requisite books according to that 
Use, whereas those which they have according to 
the use of the Order are irreparably broken with 
age, and others not possible to be procured. 

As examples of interesting detail we may cite 
a dispensation to Margaret Meryk, an Augustinian 
nun, to be ejected prioress notwithstanding she 
lacks from her birth the first joints of the fingers 
and thumb of her left hand; several striking 
examples of the practice of conferring benefices 
on children; a mandate as to a quarrel between 
two priests for the possession of a deanery, in 
which Queen Margaret had been taken as arbi- 
trator; a note concerning one Thomas Franke, a 
physician, and believed to be a Greek, who had 
obtained possession of a church ; and the mandate 
to the Bishops of Ossory and Leighlin concerning 
the ill-treatment suffered by a Cistercian monastery 
in the Ossory diocese at the hands of Ormonde 
and his foliowers. In general, the, documents 
connected with Ireland contain rather numerous 
particulars of violence. 








Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 





disposing of them. 














